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My work is about sustenance and survival. My goal is to address issues 
of physical, emotional, and spiritual limitations that everybody has. 

That’s really what survival is about — dealing with those limitations and 
transforming them and transcending them. Liz Young 

Los Angeles-based Li/ Young is not an artist in the traditional sense. The objects she 
makes exist less for aesthetic pleasure than as symbols of utilitarian apparatus that serve 
human needs, both physical and psychological. What is more, these implements are 
placed in environments or architecturally scaled structures large enough for viewers to 
enter and explore. These are likewise designed and built by Young. Her objects further 
serve as props and her architectural environments a* sites for staged activities she calls live 
procedures (borrowing a medical term), in which she and other performers engage in 
tasks requiring physical and mental endurance.* Thus Young's art form is less aptly 
described as sculpture or architecture, even though it is sculptural and spatial, than as 
a kind of theater—a theater of ritualized struggle and survival. 

If Young is not a traditional artist, she is surely a traditional artisan. A fabricator 
of things, she employs traditional—and notably labor-intensive—craft techniques to 
construct her works. In fact, she has been drawn to basic handicrafts all her life. As a child 
she learned carpentry from her father, knitting, weaving, and crocheting from her grand¬ 
mother; and mechanical skills from a boyfriend. As her art became more diverse in 
medium and complex in form, she taught herself to weld, cast various metals, and piece 
together just about anything she might need out of such stock industrial materials as iron , 
steel, concrete, cardboard, or plywood and such base—even rude—organic substances 
as wax, animal gut, rawhide, and hitman hair. Young s raw materials are almost always 
the detritus given up by the world as worthless and devitalized, which she reclaims, 
revitalizes, and redeems Her “belabored" constructions never evoke elegant craftsmanship 
for its own sake but have a crude, handwrought. medieval quality; and like much 
medieval artifact, her works appear both to serve a practical purpose and to signify ritually 
something of the human condition in the larger scheme of things. They often bespeak an 
existence in which ambiguity and irony are fundamental attributes of survival. 


In the present installation, for example, a basinlike form may suggest a sink in 
which to wash one’s hands, or it may connote a baptismal font to cleanse one’s soul. 
Curiously, Young’s basin is made of glycerine soap and would dissolve quickly if it were 
actually used. Similarly a tentlike enclosure, made of thousands of pennies, which Young 
hammered thin, drilled, and sewed onto a fabric like so many overlapping scales, as 
readily implies a coffin-sized confinement as it does a primitive shelter. likewise, a cruci¬ 
form stand with hand grips, foot supports, and a chin rest might be a medical device, or it 
might be a torture rack. A vestlike garment made of stitched rawhide bears a permanently 
protruding, “pregnant'’ belly (intended by the artist to represent the burden of original 
sin) as well as a prominent rubber phallus; Young calls this work the "coat of shame.” 

These poetically charged objects and others comprising The Dignity of Survival 
are displayed in a suspended, cagehke structure that viewers are compelled, in part by 
their own curiosity and in part by Young’s architectural plan, to enter. The viewer thus 
becomes complicitous in a situation that suggests at some conscious level the specter of 
danger or imprisonment and, perhaps at a more subliminal level, establishes a covenant of 
trust with the artist Like much medieval religious art, the materials, workmanship, and 
content that comprise Young’s art evoke such dualistic yet indivisible associations as the 
body and the soul, suffering and succor, perishability and perseverance, loss and redemp¬ 
tion, confinement and freedom. 

Liz Young, who is partially paralyzed and w’heeichair-bound as a result of injuries 
sustained in an autornobile accident in her youth, asserts that her work “reflects the 
realities of a physically challenged woman yet relates to struggles that are universal.” Her 
art is an allegory’ of struggle and survival. Its every aspect—from the labor-intensive 
fabrication to the arduous live procedures to the often unsettling engagement of the 
viewer—is an exercise in toiling to transform materials, straining against the body's 
limits, breaking through customary psychological defenses. 

There is a clear protagonist in this unsentimental struggle against adversity and 
ultimate death: it is the persistence—the insistence—of the will to endure and to prevail 
Young’s creative process is a ritual through which the banal drudgery and hard grind of 
her artmaking becomes the artist’s passionate assertion of the supremacy of willed 
purposefulness over futility. “That’s really the core of my work—it’s everything from 
being somewhat disabled to being able to fly.” 

Howard N. Fox. Curator of Contemporary An 


* Three live procedures are scheduled in rhe gallery space for Friday evenings, November 26. 
December 17. and January 2.1* 7:30-8.30 p.m. Parental discretion Ls advised 


